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President's report 


think one of the fascinating and profound things about 

being a field nat is how, over time, one tends to become 
more and more conscious of the elements of the natural 
world around us, even in urban settings and at 
unexpected times. | mean ‘field nat' in the widest sense, of 
one who has an appreciation and at least some training in 
what to look for. In the context of a busy life, with a lot of 
distractions (especially those aged four and nine!), | 
actually find it rather more noticeable when these 
moments come along. Here is one of them. A couple of 
weeks ago, when the weather was especially mild, the 
kids and | had gone down to Thirteenth Beach (to which I'll 
return below). After that we went up to The Bluff. The sea 
was very still that day. The older child was not happy at 
getting in and out of the car and had gone off in a sulk. As 
we were walking up the track a couple said there were 
whales off the point. | asked if they could mention this to 
the grumpy nine-year-old they would pass as they 
descended the track. A few minutes later, my son came 
up the track with a frowning but curious face. We saw a 
humpback on its passage, half a kilometre away. 
Occasionally, it soouted water into the air and breached 
once or twice. The kids were quite compelled, especially 
when the whale launched itself out of the water. We 
watched it pass for twenty minutes or so, and there was 
no more sulking after that. The older was then wisely 
telling the younger one about the whales’ migration and 
about Antarctica. 


Having mentioned Thirteenth Beach, there are a couple of 
prospective important developments afoot in that area 


Tonight... 


...Richard Boekel will be talking about the Western Grassland Reserves. 


At the October meeting... 


...Bruce Lindsay 


which we have made, or will make, some submissions on. 
One is the re-invigoration of the proposal for a bike path 
along the Thirteenth Beach dunes or widening of the road 
there, with the added incentive of being able to recognise 
Cadel Evans winning the Tour de France. While we 
applaud Cadel Evans’ achievements, we will be keeping a 
close eye on any actual moves to permit such an 
environmentally foolhardy scheme on an inherently 
sensitive ecosystem. The other matter on which there is 
far more advanced planning is redevelopment of the Point 
Lonsdale Golf Course. The Committee has had 
discussions about this already and it is likely we will make 
submissions to the Independent Panel that has been 
established to consider the proposal. | would be grateful 
for feedback on both of these proposals and especially the 
Golf Club redevelopment, in which it is intended to convert 
part of those lands to residential development and expand 
the Golf Course. Information on the proposal is at http:// 
www.geelongaustralia.com.au/council/yoursay/consult/ 
item/8ce2629d24f765a.aspx. 


One final item | will mention, which is a gratuitous ‘plug’. | 
have been roped in to run the Melbourne Half-Marathon 
with a team from the Environment Defenders Office in 
Melbourne. They are a community legal centre doing 
public interest environmental law work. They have given 
us some assistance over recent years. It is part of a 
fundraiser for them and you can see me page at http:// 
www. onlinegiving.com.au/pages/BruceLindsay.aspx, and 
the EDO's page at http://www.edo.org.au/edovic/. 


...David Cheal from the Arthur Rylah Institute will talk about fire ecology. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned 
to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: hitp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: ginc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 


The photo on the front cover, by Rosalind Smallwood, is of a 
young Common Ringtail Possum on her garden fence at Point 


Lonsdale, August 2011. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow 
members to chat to other members and visitors 
and to help collate the Geelong Naturalist for 
mailing. 


The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of Eagle 
Rock off Split Point, Aireys Inlet. 





Out and about 
Musings 


End of July, Highton 

As | sit reading about nightingales on this winter's evening, 
| am aware of the birds around me, aware that, in spite of 
the cold and wet, the days are lengthening. A Pied 
Currawong calls as it flies in, blackbirds are chittering and 
then | hear the wattlebird. It gives one of its harsh, tearing 
paper or cloth calls, then a full-bodied chi-ok and | realise 
how | love that call. Not at all musical, it conjures up the 
bird so well for me—a large bird patterned in browns and 
greys and with a lot of personality. An iconic call, as 
Australian as the kookaburra's laugh. 


Many attempts have been made to describe that call. Ken 
Simpson hears it as 'tobacco box'; Graham Pizzey's 
description is 'a double hacking cough as if clearing its 
throat’. It has been called 'yac-a-yac' and even 'raucous 
Ulladulla’. Charles Belcher 
called it a ‘hoarse bark’, but 
went on to say ‘and yet in 
August the bird knows how 
to exchange the croak of 
the rest of the year for a call 
of joyous exaltation, which 
is as fine a strain of 
woodland music as any you 
may hear in that great 
chorus of the bush that 
awake with the throbbing of 
spring’ (The Birds of the 
District of Geelong, 
Australia, pp. 351-2). It has 
a wide range of calls—a 
single rasp, clacking of its 
powerful beak, also a 
higher-pitched full-bodied 
ee-achoo-choo, a response 
call | think. Tick-tchoo-tchoo 
tick-choo is an early 
morning call, very loud, with 
an occasional rough edge 
to remind me who is calling. 
Perhaps this is a territorial call, as it seems to move 
around. The female also calls tchoo-tchoo-tchoo, 
sometimes combined with harsher calls from the male. Its 
full name is the Red Wattlebird, but only the adult males 
have the red watiles, those dangling ‘earrings’, as well as 
a bright yellow patch on the abdomen. The larger Yellow 
Wattlebird of Tasmania has yellow watiles, the Little 
Wattlebird has none. 


Early Nancy 


Our bird experiences often colour our reactions to their 
calls. | associate the lovely call of the Pied Butcherbird 
with holidays in the bush and agree with Michael 
Morcombe when he writes in his Field Guide to Australian 
Birds that its voice is ‘best heard at dawn during breeding 





...Valda Dedman 


season, or on still, moonlit nights. The sound combines 
the slow, rich, deep, mellow quality of butcherbirds with 
the flowing carolling of the Australian Magpie in fluted, far- 
carrying notes that seem to reflect the loneliness of its 
outback haunts. Often answered by others near or distant, 
in duet or following in sequence, with notes that switch 
abruptly from high and clear to deep and mellow, but 
which always seem perfectly chosen.’ 


The book | am reading is already a favourite though | have 
only had it for two days. It makes me think about all my 
senses. It is The Perfumier and the Stinkhorn, by Richard 
Mabey. 


As we get older our senses diminish. | am particularly 
upset by the gradual loss of my sight, which has taken 
much of the pleasure out of 
birdwatching. | can no 
longer easily find a bird in 
the foliage, so | rely more 
and more on bird calls. | 
appreciate looking more 
closely at the little things. A 
magnifying glass helps, a 
digital photo blown up on 
the big screen reveals 
wonders, and a 
microscope even more. At 
the plant group we are 
often amazed at the detail 
we had just no idea about. 
The yellow rhomboids 
along the green stem of 
Callitris rhomboidea 
showed us exactly how the 
plant had been given its 
name. 


Harbingers of spring 
Harbinger is an old- 
fashioned word. As a child 
| knew them as Harbingers of Spring, today | usually call 
the white flowers with a purple band Early Nancys. 
Wurmbea dioica tells about their dual sex. Early Nancy 
may be Early Norman, or it may be both, for plants may 
carry both male and female flowers and bisexual flowers. 
Other plants may have only male or female flowers. We 
have two distinct species locally. Wurmbea latifolia subsp. 
vanessa is known only from Aireys Inlet, a shorter plant 
which flowers earlier than W. dioica. We used to see them 
as we wandered through the bush with our cousins who 
lived at Boronia; yes, it was bush then. We used to gather 
Nodding Greenhoods too, you did in those days. | think of 
those greenhoods as harbingers of spring, too. They 
flower early, certainly long before September. And Brown 


Photo: Valda Dedman 
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Boronia, you could buy bunches of it, flowering for my 
birthday at the end of August. It is a West Australian; our 
local ones are pink and not nearly so fragrant. 


Frank Robinson in Wild Life July 1945 considered flowers 
of the Scented Sundew ‘the best and most trustworthy’ 
harbinger of spring and expected to see them in July or 
August. A lady from Coonabarabran thinks the 
appearance of Milkmaids means spring is on the way. The 
Common Heath Epacris impressa flowers in winter. Many 
watiles burst into flower for a spring display, but you 
should expect to see watiles flowering in July around 
Geelong. Which species is the earliest? 


Other signs of a change in the seasons come with the 
return of migratory birds. We hear the first Reed Warblers, 
look for Lathams Snipe returning to Jerringot. The first 
butterflies will be the Jezebels, or can we count the 
reappearance of Cabbage Whites? We need to make a 
note of how long we are without this ubiquitous species. 
John Newman saw them in Highton and along the 
Melbourne Road on 19th August this year. For Jezebels, 
we need to look for flowering mistletoes. Which are the 
first to bloom? Another possible harbinger butterfly is the 
Saltbush Blue near the coast. 


In England the first cuckoo of spring is big news, with 
letters to The Times newspaper. The first cuckoo heard in 
Geelong is hardly a harbinger of spring. Fantailed and 
bronze may be calling in May. Traditionally, in Australia, it 


is the call of the Pallid Cuckoo which means spring is on 
the way. It is a haunting call, going up the scale, made by 
the male in early spring. Since the birds are migratory in 
southern Australia, their calls have also long been 
newsworthy as heralding a new season. Donald 
Macdonald's nature notes in The Argus of 8 September 
1922 made special mention of the first Pallid Cuckoo in 
Melbourne. Dr Alfred Campbell of Wells Station wrote to 
the Canberra Times in 1943 that it was reassuring that 
spring was really coming after a very cold winter, because 
he had heard the first Pallid Cuckoo on 29 August. Pallid 
Cuckoos are migratory and hairy caterpillars are one of 
their favourite foods, so their spring appearance may be 
linked to the hatching of butterfly or moth eggs. 


When does spring begin? Days increase by only a few 
seconds after the shortest day in June, until the end of 
July, when they may increase by two minutes. But the 
equinox is around 21 September, hardly the beginning or 
even the middle of spring. The aboriginal idea of six 
seasons shows an awareness of a more subtle change in 
the weather and the plants and animals. 


End of August, Highton 

At 5.46 a.m. the wattlebird starts calling, fully an hour 
earlier than a month ago. It is still the first bird of the 
morning here, but soon there will be a much fuller dawn 
chorus, as all the birds respond to the longer and warmer 
days. Spring is definitely in the air. 


Coastal weeds and birds project 


Volunteers from Victoria, SA, WA, NSW and Tasmania are needed for a new coastal weeds and birds project. 


Over time Australia’s coastal habitats have been altered by weeds, including weeds we introduced ourselves to combat 
erosion. As a result, dune systems are often dominated by Marram grass, Wheat grass, Pyp grass, Sea Spurge, Sea 


rocket, Boneseed/Bitou Bush or other weed species. 


University of Melbourne researchers, in a joint project across departments (e.g. Botany, Social Science, 
Geomorphology) and together with Birds Australia, want to find out more about the impact this is having on native 


wildlife. 


° Are birds or insects using weeds for foraging, cover, roosting habitat, etc? 


° Are weeds harbouring introduced predators or pests? 


e Or are these stands of weeds devoid of life? 


They need your help to find out! If you live in Victoria, SA, WA, NSW or Tasmania it is as simple as contacting Charlotte 
(details below) to request an information package, which includes: 


° Instructions on what you need to report 
° A weed identification sheet 
° An observation sheet to record your findings 


And then all that is left is to step out onto the beach this spring/summer to spot birds in the weeds. 


For more information and to receive an information package please email: Charlotte Catmur at 


catmurc@unimelb.edu.au 
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This month 


S eptember one, and spring is heralded in with the 
promise of more hours of sunshine, blissful walks 
along flower-edged trails, honeyeaters and buzzing bees 
among the blossom, holding hands and running through 
fields of yellow everlastings... 


...Well, it's not quite like that is it! For a start spring takes a 
month or two to really get cracking and further, the natural 
cycle of nature does not always conform with '‘our' four 
seasons—sometimes being quite unpredictable, especially 
now in the times of global warming and all its implications. 
Now those who live on, and work with the land, and those 
with spiritual links to it, probably have a more realistic 
‘calendar’ of natural events—call it a schedule of events. 
Add to that list that special group of people known as Field 
Naturalists, and of course those with similar interests—the 
ilk factor. 


Well, wherever you are on this season thing, there is one 
thing that sticks out—spring has long been celebrated as 
the season of renewal and fecundity—and may that 
always be so! Anyone remember Maypole dancing? 


KkKKK 


The lake in the water seemed far below—indeed at first 
glance | thought an emu up to its belly in the water was a 
duck. We were at Tower Hill, looking down into the crater 
with its lakes and conical islands. It was from this spot that 
Eugene von Guérard made sketches (?) for his acclaimed 
painting (1855) and today we were to see, through his 
eyes, this inspiring vista. (Some other visitors showed their 
appreciation by leaving a large bag of rubbish.) 


We were returning from Port Fairy when we were literally 
stopped in our tracks by 
a sunlit Tower Hill, a soft 
fresh green, overlaid 
with the yellow of 
numerous wattles. We 
looked at each other, 
with the same thought 
‘von Guérard'’. Indeed if | 
could describe how | felt 
then, and later, as we 
explored this extinct 
volcano, | would surely 
be accused of 


hyperbole! 

Fast facts = 

e Tower Hill—15 km Tower Hill 
west from 
Warrnambool 


e Crater created by huge explosion—cones formed by 
later volcanic activity 
e History of abuse—now protected as a State Game 





..Joe Hubbard 


Reserve. | understand no firearms allowed!! 
e Several walks. Summit one is pretty good. 
e Check out emus—waders. Raptors riding air currents. 
e Turn left at exit—short drive for great views. 


From a couple of locals 
e Wedge-tailed Eagles nesting on cliffs 
e Magpie Geese—winter visitors. 


kkkkk 


On my daily walk around for the paper | often meet them 
on nature strips or in front gardens. Most of the time they 
ignore me but if | stop or even turn my head they move 
away quickly—even flying off. I’ve found even eye contact 
is enough to induce this behaviour. I’m talking about 'them 
crow things'—Little Ravens. 


This has occurred often enough for me to record it. | guess 
one rider would be that they are urbanites—used to our 
presence. Just keep an eye out for this sort of thing! Oh 
dear! After writing this | was off my patch—met a raven 
feeding on the nature strio—a few metres away—and it 
ignored me completely! 


This is an easier 'keep your eye out'. Crested Pigeons are 
well and truly on the wing. (See back cover of last month’s 
magazine.) Expect to see a few or a lot on your patch. 
Recently we saw a flock of 100 on a powerline at 
Jerringot. | said 'starlings'. Val handed me the binoculars 
‘Just have a good look, please!!!’ 


kkkkk 


What’s flowering now? Where do you begin—so many 
plants—so many places—and often it seems so little time. 
Ever get that feeling? 
And there are those 
problems of 'used to be 
there’ and 'I can 
remember when ...'. 
Take this diary entry: 
13/9/95: 'Many wild 
flowers along De Motts 
Rd and Clarkes Rd 
(near Anakie) Fairy 
Waxflower, roadside, 
and spilling over into 
private property. Many 
in this small area. 
Vulnerable. Part of 
prolific display. 
Beautiful.’ 


Photo: Val Hubbard 


Now a couple of wildfires later, prolonged drought 
conditions, fuel reduction burns, road maintenance 
activities, I'm going back for a look. Next month I'll tell you 
the result! 
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kkkkk 


For now here are some ideas. Even today we can still get 
a few 'wow' moments out there. 


Rosy Baeckea—pink flowers 60 cm shrub. North section 
of Brisbane Ranges. Reids Rd off Geelong—Bacchus 
Marsh Rad. If flowering—can't be missed. Also Large Bush 
Pea, Sticky Boronia, Diggers Speedwell, et al. Shoot 
Track on right—short walk! Waxlip Orchids—blue. Can be 


white everlastings. Anglesea with its wonderful 
heathlands. 


As the season evolves it gets much better—peaking in 
October—well that's what | reckon. Now where’s that 
hillside of Golden Wattle .... 


Can't wait to get going! 


hundreds or a few. Around Stieglitz area—Butchers Rd- Cheers! 
Durdiwarrah Rd. Also Leopard Orchids. Blue Stars on 
What's up 


here is a phenomenon in the sky that people have 

never seen here, but which could make an 
appearance some time relatively soon. Although the 
phenomenon can be quite spectacular, nobody knows 
whether it is a good or bad omen. 


People in the northern hemisphere have been noticing 
what are known as noctilucent clouds (night-shining 
clouds) with increasing frequency over the past few years. 
These clouds are visible after sunset and are wispy, pale 
white or electric blue in colour. They are usually in wavy or 
streaked patterns. They are actually the edges of larger 
cloud formations that develop over the poles in summer. 
They develop over the South Pole too, but we are too far 
north to be under the southern cloud formation. However, 
the northern clouds seem to be appearing further south 
each year and it is likely that the southern ones will 
eventually creep northward. 


The mysterious aspect of these rather beautiful cloud 
formations is that they were never reported at all until 
1885, two years after the explosion of Krakatoa. Since 
then, they have become increasingly frequent and intense. 
They are now regularly pictured on sites like 
Spaceweather.com. 


Noctilucent clouds are made of tiny ice crystals and are 
the highest of all clouds, forming at the very edge of 


...Dean Hewish 


Earth's atmosphere, between 75 000 and 85 000 metres 
altitude, which is why they remain illuminated by the sun 
when it is below the horizon. We do not completely 
understand why they form, and particularly why they are 
becoming more prominent. The ice crystals probably 
condense around tiny particles of dust, either from Earth 
or from meteorites that break up in the atmosphere. 
Launches of the Space Shuttles during the northern 
summer caused the formation of small patches of 
noctilucent clouds because the rocket exhaust injected 
water vapour into the upper atmosphere. 


It is thought that the increasing prominence of the clouds 
might be an indication of climate change and should 
therefore be viewed as a sign of future trouble. 
Greenhouse gases trap heat in the lower atmosphere and 
actually decrease the upper atmosphere temperature, 
perhaps promoting the formation of ice crystals. 
Alternatively, man-made particulate pollutants might act as 
nuclei for the formation of the ice crystals. Other theories 
involve abnormalities in recent sunspot cycles that might 
be influencing the temperature of the Earth's upper 
atmosphere. 


It would be interesting to see some of these spectacular 
clouds from southern Victoria, but perhaps it just might be 
better if we never get the chance. 


THREATENED BIRD NETWORK 


Volunteers needed to help study the effects of fire on birds 


The University of Melbourne is looking for field assistants to help catch bush birds in the Otway Ranges from September—December 


2011. 


This research is part of a larger study of the effects of fire on biodiversity. Mist-netting and blood sampling will allow us to examine 
the effects of fire on genetic diversity. Ten-day commitments are preferred; previous mist-netting experience is desirable but not 
essential. Enthusiasm for early starts and long days is an advantage. Moderate fitness is required for walking short distances (less 
than 1 km), through dense forest. Food and basic shared accommodation (dorm-style or camping) are provided. 


Please contact Holly Sitters for more information on hsitters@student.unimelb.edu.au or 03 5321 4300. 
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Platypus 


Koala 


Common Ringtail 
Possum 


Long-nosed Potoroo 
Grey-headed Flying-fox 


Water Rat 


Brown Rat 


House Mouse 
Red Fox 
Australian Fur Seal 


Dolphin sp. 
Humpback Whale 


Observers: CMo, Craig Morley; BrL, Bruce Lindsay; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; JH, Joe Hubbard; RSm, 


20/07/11 


17/08/11 
05/08/11 


08/11 


01/08/11 
17/08/11 
21/08/11 
04/08/11 
19/08/11 
17/08/11 
04/08/11 
09/08/11 


14/08/11 


09/08/11 


09/08/11 


21/08/11 


19/08/11 
14/08/11 


Mammal report 


... [revor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions 

Observed in the Barwon river upstream of Baum Weir at 

9.30 a.m. 

In the Barwon River near the Moorabool River, at about 5.00 p.m. 
Lighthouse Road near Blanket Bay Road, Otway Ranges. There 
were many seen in the trees across a Manna Gum woodland that 
had been stripped almost bare by their grazing. Their plight is 
known locally but what can be done for them is not clear. 

Point Lonsdale, a young one on suburban fence (see photo, front 
cover). 

Fyansford, in an incomplete drey in a plum tree (photo p 6). 
Belmont 

Roadkilled on Barwon Heads Road west of Lings Road. 

Pix Controller photograph at night, Yaugher. 

Woodlands Drive, Ocean Grove, have been here for several 
months, feeding among various trees that are flowering. 

In the Barwon River, just upstream of the Moorabool River at 
5.00 p.m. 

Roadkilled on Cape Otway Road west of Taylor's Road, west of 
Moriac. 

Roadkilled on Tall Trees Road, near Boonderoo Grassland 
Reserve, Inverleigh. 

Roadkilled on Cape Otway Road just west of the Anglesea 
turnoff, Modewarre. (There seems to have been many more of 
the species found in recent months than in the past.) 

Extensive diggings on the side of Tall Trees Road, near 
Boonderoo Grassland Reserve, Inverleigh. 

Roadkilled, Tall Trees Road near Boonderoo Grassland Reserve, 
Inverleigh. 

Many on the Chinaman's Hat in Port Phillip Bay, and others in 
the ocean offshore from Point Lonsdale. 

Observed in ‘glassy’ conditions of the bay off Kirk’s Point. 
Observed offshore from Barwon Heads. 

A television news report on 07/08/11 noted that ‘Southern Right 
Whales' had been seen inside the Heads in Port Phillip Bay. But 
the size and shape of the flippers identified them as Humpback 
Whales 


Rosalind Smallwood; SQu, Stuart Quick; TFl, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 





Mammal trapping—Bald Hill, Yaugher 


03-06 August 2010 


GPS 54 737771E 5734156N. Alt 230m. DSE Permit 10005048, AEC Permit 14.09 


ald Hill, part of the Otway Forest Park, is opposite the 

Forrest Recreation Reserve at Yaugher. Despite its 
name, it is well vegetated with an overstorey of Narrow- 
leaf Peppermint and there is a heathy understorey 
currently dominated by Austral Grasstrees that flowered 
prolifically last spring after a fuel-reduction burn in autumn. 
Other plants are regenerating, in particular the Prickly 
Teatree which currently stands at about 70 cm tall. 


Mammal trapping was carried out from11—14 March 2011, 
with 5 Bush Rats and 5 House Mice caught. (See Geelong 
Naturalist vol. 46, no. 11, April 2011). 


... [revor Pescott 


On 03/08/11, 25 small Elliott traps were set in roughly the 
same layout as used previously, i.e. E01—10 in a damper 
section at the western end of the block, and E11—25 
straight up the hill from Yaugher Road. 


The traps were set on each of the following three 
mornings, and the traps in which Bush Rats were caught 
were not re-set. This gave a total of 73 trap/nights. 


The bait used was the standard peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal mix. 


... Continued next page 
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(Cont. from previous page) 


Results: 

Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes—5 caught 
(3 male, 2 female) 

House Mouse Mus musculus—1 
caught. 


Other mammals: 
Scats and tracks of Black Wallabies 
were noted. 


Comments: 
All of the animals were caught in the 


Next trapping 


The next two months are busy in fauna survey activities 


E11-—25 transect. Surprisingly, only 
one mouse was found (there were 5 
in March). Again, it was disappointing 
no Antechinus were found. It will be 
interesting to re-trap there in spring, 
possibly October or November. 


Birds: 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 


Rufous Bristlebird 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 

Grey Fantail 

Little Raven 

Eastern Yellow Robin 


Herpetology report 


Again, there is little to report, but the warmer weather 
should stimulate reptile activity and | welcome all the 
sightings that are made. 


with mammal trapping likely at Caspers/Yaugher, Edwards 
Point, Queenscliff Narrows and Batesford. 


With warmer weather, we will also extend both harp Please email them to Trevor: ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
trapping for bats and the use of funnels for reptiles. 


At this stage the only confirmed localities and dates are: 


Caspers/Yaugher: 

Saturday 17 September—set the 3 Pix Controller 
Cameras; meet at the junction of Barwon Downs- 
Forrest Road with Boundary Road at 1.00 p.m. 

Wednesday 21 September—set traps; meet as above at 
1.00 p.m. 

Thursday, Friday, Saturday—check traps, meet as above 
at 8.00 a.m. 


Queenscliff Narrows: 

10-13 October. More details in the October Geelong 
Naturalist. 

(This may also incorporate the Edwards Point survey). 


BirdLife 


Birds Australia and BOCA (Bird Observers Club of 
Australia) are in the process of merging and will be called 
by the new name of BirdLife. 


The National Office will be located in the Green Building, 
60 Leicester St Carlton. BOCA will be making the move at 
the end of 2011. 


Ringtail Possum in incomplete drey in a plum tree, 


Fyansford, 1/8/11. Photo: Joe Hubbard 
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Bronzed Field Beetle, Adelium brevicorne, Tenebrionidae 


Introduction 

During the recent 
excursion by the Club 
to Lilydale House, 
Batesford (38° 05° 
144° 16°) a specimen 
of the beetle Adelium 
brevicorne was 
discovered under 
some fallen timber on 
the bank of the 
Moorabool River. The 
habit of this beetle is 
to scavenge, live ina 
moist environment of 
rotting timber, and 
maintain nocturnal 
activity feeding on the 
timber. Early stages 
subsequent to 
hatching from the egg 
are as a grub-like 
elongated larva 
having a characteristic pair of pointed processes, termed 
urogomphi, attached vertically to the posterior terminal 
segment, (Lawrence & Britten 1970). These grubs feed on 
plant seedlings tissue, usually in the lower stem area. 
They have become pests of canola crops, (Michael et al. 
2006). 


Tenebrionidae. 


Description 

This beetle is entirely black having a distinct bronze lustre 
in certain light. All the dorsal surfaces are punctate to 
various degrees. 


A relatively small head carries, with concealed insertions, 
moniliform (bead like) antennae consisting of eleven 


Bronzed Field Beetle, Adelium brevicorne, 





...-Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


segments. The pedicel 
is elongated and there 
is no club; each 
segment is sparsely 
covered in adpressed 
hairs. Mouth parts 
consist of a pair of 
mandibles. The 
maxillary palps are 
securiform 

(L. securicula, little 
axe), and have three 
segments. Compound 
eyes are distinctly oval 
and are emarginated; 
no ocelli are present. 
The pronotum is 
relatively broad with 
the lateral edges 
reflexed. 


Elytra are deeply 
furrowed and punctate 
along the bottom of each furrow. Legs are of moderate 
length, each tibia at the distal ventral surface being 
covered in short slightly adpressed hairs of a light brown 
colour that is replicated on the tarsal segments. The tarsal 
formula is 5-5-4, terminating in simple claws. 


References 

Michael, P., Dore,T. & Henery, K. (2006) Farmnote, Dept. 
of Agriculture, Western Australia. 

Lawrence, J.F. & Britton, E.B. (1970) The Insects of 
Australia, CSIRO, Melbourne University Press, 
Melbourne. 


ANGAIR Wildflower Weekend and Art Show 


24—25 September 2011 


Memorial Hall, 3 McMillan St, Anglesea 


Native and indigenous flowers, indigenous plants for sale and exhibition of local art. Guided walks and bus tours 
included in entry fee. 


Adults $5, pensioners/students $2, children free. 


[The GFNC will be setting up a display and volunteers to help with the setup etc. would be much appreciated. ] 
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Mihirungs: Giant Birds of the Dreamtime—Barry Lingham 
Bird Group meeting, 18 August 2011 


hen the first Europeans arrived in Victoria's 

Western District, they heard stories from the 
indigenous Tjapwurong people that giant birds once 
roamed in the area. The birds were called 'Mihirung 
paringmal’. The stories implied that the birds existed in the 
Dreamtime when volcanoes were active in that area. This 
talk described the discoveries that confirmed that giant 
birds and the indigenous people coexisted in early times. 


Until the early 1960s, Australia was considered to have a 
very poor fossil record. The few specimens discovered 
were mainly from the past million years. One of the early 
fossil discoveries was made by George Ranken, a grazier, 
who had found bones in the Wellington Caves of NSW. Sir 
Thomas Mitchell also explored the caves with Ranken in 
1831. Ranken attached a rope to a projecting rock so that 
the explorers could descend into the cave. The rock 
dislodged and it was discovered to be a very large bone, 
probably a gigantic bird femur. The bones were sent 
overseas for study in Scotland and England, but 
unfortunately they were subsequently lost. However, the 
discoveries by Mitchell and Ranken ignited interest in 
Australian fossils. 


Sir Richard Owen of the British Museum, who had studied 
the New Zealand Moas, spent time analysing the finds. 
Few Australians had knowledge of palaeontology and 
most early work was undertaken by visitors from Europe 
or the US. People such as Owen (1877), Prof. Baron von 
Ettinghausen (1888), and Arthur Woodward (1890) led the 
way. Some settlers such as Rev. W.B. Clarke (who arrived 
in 1839) and George Kreft (1852) added to the knowledge. 
Professor Fred McCoy (1854) trained students in 
palaeontology. McCoy helped establish palaeontology at 
Melbourne University and played an important part in the 
early history of the Museum of Victoria. 


In 1869, a massive avian thigh bone was found at a depth 
of 55 metres when a well was sunk at Peak Downs in 
Queensland. It was examined by several Australian 
geologists and passed on to Sir Richard Owen for 
analysis. This was the first written description of an 
Australian bird fossil. Owen named the bird Dromornis 
australis (the southern running bird). 


For 30 years beginning in 1882, Henry Yorke Lyell Brown 
was the South Australian government geologist. He 
travelled extensively throughout the state using camels, 
horses and boats. He noted cave paintings, the habits of 
the aborigines, nesting of Malleefowl and natural 
phenomena. He drew up detailed maps of the state and 
collected fossil soecimens. These included Diprotodons 
and an extinct crocodile. In 1893, he reported on bones 
collected at Lake Callabonna in northern SA that included 
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many Diprotodons, extinct species of kangaroos and a 
giant bird, which he placed in the species Geryornis. 
Further study showed the bird fossils to be distinctly 
different from emus, moas and the extinct Malagassy 
Elephant Birds. The local aborigines believed the bones at 
Lake Callabonna were from giant fish that had lived in the 
waterholes. Brown recommended that the whole area be 
preserved for future scientific exploration and protected 
from indiscriminate digging and collecting. 


By the 1950s, increased interest in Australian 
palaeontology led more students to study the discipline. 
The new generation had access to four-wheel-drive 
vehicles and tractors to help shift overburden. From 1953 
to 1966, expeditions into the Lake Eyre Basin discovered 
vertebrate fossils dating to the late Tertiary Period, which 
were some of the oldest recovered in Australia to that 
time. Massive quantities of fossil material were unearthed. 
The local Dieri people knew of the bones of these ancient 
‘monsters’ and referred to them as Kadimakara. Other 
expeditions found evidence of a wide range of marsupials 
and giant bird species, many now extinct, that existed 
some 20 000 years ago in western NSW near Lake 
Menindee. The bones of several species of giant birds 
were discovered, including the Dromornis described by 
Owen. The birds were so distinct that they were placed in 
their own separate family, Dromornithidae. Some 
researchers place them in a separate order, the 
Dromornithiformes. They had deep massive lower jaws. 
The femur and the tibiotarsus (drumstick) were different 
from those of other birds. The claws were shaped like 
small horses' hooves. 


Further expeditions retrieved more giant bird fossils from 
Lake Callabonna. The leg bones were often found ina 
vertical position indicating that the birds had been bogged 
in mud. Many of the fossil specimens had masses of 
gravel and small rocks associated with them, often above 
the breast bone. The rocks were up to 0.4 kg in weight 
and are similar to stomach-stones found in chickens and 
other birds, both vegetarian and carnivorous. Examination 
of pollen and plant fragments in the sediments suggested 
that the vegetation in the lake when the birds were alive 
was similar to that found nearby in the present day. 


The name Mihirung was officially given to these giant birds 
to distinguish them from other groups around the world. 
This common name refers to all of the Dromornithidae, 
including Geryornis species, Dromornis species and 
earlier related species. At least six genera and eight 
species are known. It is thought that the closest living 
group of birds to the Dromornithidae are the Anseriformes 
(ducks) and some media accounts have reported the birds 
as being the ‘Demon Ducks’. 


It is probable that the ancestors of the Tjapwurong tribe of to be about 15 million years old, are even more massive. It 


western Victoria actually saw a species of Geryornis or is estimated the intact egg would have had a volume of 

similar bird. Radiocarbon dating of bird fossils found at around 12 litres. 

Lancefield indicated an age of 26 000 years. It is possible 

that early hunters may have preyed on this species. The evidence points to Mihirung being birds of the 
forested and savannah grasslands. They were probably 

More recently, other remains and evidence of Mihirung herbivores or omnivores, living in small groups. Geryornis 

have been discovered in many areas throughout southern was one of the last of the Mihirung species. It finally 

Australia. In Tasmania and Victoria, ancient tracks from became extinct during the period when Aboriginals 

the Miocene period have been found that were probably inhabited Australia. 

made by Mihirung. Eggshell fragments found in SA, 

probably from Geryornis, were from an egg about 150 x Barry used as his sources Kadimakara, Extinct 

120 mm and weighing about 1.3 kg. The fragments were Vertebrates of Australia, by Rich, van Tets and Knights, 

found in old sand dunes suggesting that Mihirung may 1985, and the Australian Museum and Museum Victoria 


have nested there. Other egg fragments from SA, thought websites. 


Barn Owls 
...Barry Lingham 


n the way out to the You Yangs to pull some 

boneseed at 10.30 a.m., | spotted a Barn Owl in 
a small eucalypt planted about 10 m from Forest 
Road. It flew off when | got out of the vehicle to try 
and photograph it. | have not seen a Barn Owl locally 
for about 10 years. 


Back in Ocean Grove, we went for a walk around 
Blue Waters Lake at 5.30 p.m. A bird flying out of 
some willow trees and being attacked by Pied 
Currawongs was...another Barn Owl! The 
Currawongs were giving it a hiding, repeatedly diving 
and pecking it. The owl flew about 100 m, tried to 
land but was forced to take off and fly away from the 

attacks. After flying another 150 m across the water,  SESANGHSAYIS 
it suddenly dropped from the sky from a height of ran hy 
about 15 m, cartwheeled through a tree and lay 
exhausted on a lawn area. The currawongs moved in 
for the kill, but Bernie and | arrived to save the day in 
heroic fashion. The owl lay motionless and then 
closed its eyes. | thought it was either dying or badly 
injured, so | raced off to get a cardboard box and try 
and catch it, leaving Bernie standing guard and 
abusing the currawongs. On my return 5 minutes 
later, the owl had disappeared. Bernie said it had 
recovered and flown back into a willow tree. | found 
the spot and noted the currawongs still taking turns to 
attack, but they eventually gave up around dusk. At 
least 12 Red Wattlebirds took up a position about 4 
m above the owl. They did not seem to want to attack 
the owl, but did chase the currawongs at times. 
Hopefully the owl survived and may have used the 
cover of darkness to seek revenge on the mongrel 
currawongs. 


heehee 
i ey” 
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| note that Masked Owls may take Currawongs as 
prey. Maybe currawongs see all owls as a threat. 





Photos: Barry Lingham 
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Excursion Report—Bass Strait and Port Phillip Bay 
21 August 2011 


he August date was chosen to allow for the best 

chance of seeing ocean birds, but with less chance of 
experiencing weather too severe to stop boats venturing 
into Bass Strait. The lovely sunny day, with very little wind, 
meant we had little chance of seeing many seabirds, but 
we were able to experience a very memorable excursion. 


After meeting the Dive Victoria boat at Queenscliff wharf, 
17 people set off in the sunshine. Great views of Point 
Lonsdale and Point Nepean were experienced as we 
passed through the Heads, but only a few Crested Terns, 
Silver Gulls and cormorants were seen. Once we were 
past the dangerous waters of The Rip, a few other birds 
were noted. 


Several small groups of Grey Teal flew low across the 
water to the NNE. We persevered and were rewarded with 
sightings of both Shy and Black-browed Albatross. You 
needed to be quick to spot the speeding Fluttering 
Shearwaters as they raced past. Sometimes they occur in 
large feeding flocks at this time of the year, but they were 
not keen to stay around on our trip. 


Sharp eyes allowed us to locate several groups of Little 
Penguins feeding on the surface, but they were quick to 
dive if we got too close. Three groups of White-faced 
Herons were seen flying low in a NE direction. What were 
they doing out here—taking a short cut from Cape 


> 


SF 
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GFNC members on the jetty of South Channel Fort. 
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...Barry Lingham 


Schanck; eluding land based predators such as falcons or 
were they coming from islands further south in Bass 
Strait? 


Despite tossing lots of smelly fish and fish oil into the sea 
(which promptly sank), we could not tempt other birds to 
approach, so we decided to explore inside Port Phillip 
Bay. First stop was at the 'Chinaman’s Hat'. Many of us 
could remember the original structure that had been built 
to house a light source. The structure was well used by 
the local Australian Fur Seals, but it was very decrepit. 
The structure was eventually replaced by a similar new 





Shy Albatross 


Photo: Barry Lingham 


South 
Channel "| 
Fort i 





Photo: Barry Lingham 





Australasian Gannet Photo: Barry Lingham 





Bill Honey and Silver Gulls, South Channel Fort 
Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Plastic in a nest of a Silver Gull Photo: Barry Lingham Australasian Gannet Photo: Barry Lingham 
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wooden structure that is a favourite spot for the male seals 
that gather there. The young seals were happy to put ona 
show for us, leaping out of the water and playing. 


The next stop was at South Channel Fort. This man-made 
island covers 0.7 ha and houses the remains of extensive 
fortifications erected during the 1880s. The fort contained 
several large 
cannons, but 
it also 
protected the 
shipping 
lanes by the 
use of mines 
that could be 
remotely 
detonated 
using 
electrical 
cables laid 
from the fort 
into the bay. 
It was not 
used for 
military 
purposes 
after 1919. 
The island 
then became 
a major nesting site for White-faced Storm Petrels. Over 
6000 nesting burrows were recorded there in 1979. In the 
past decade, large numbers of Silver Gulls have used the 
island to nest. (Source: South Channel Fort Conservation 
Management Plan, Parks Vic. 2006) 


a 


Seal 


We saw large numbers of gulls as we left the boat and 
moved along the jetty onto the island. There were nests on 





the sand, but also on bare concrete and the gulls 
announced their displeasure at our presence by 
screaming and flapping around our heads. Two nearly- 
fledged penguin chicks could be seen in a burrow near the 
path. We spent a fascinating 30 minutes exploring old 
tunnels and gun emplacements, plus marvelling at the 
antics of the gulls. 


The final stop 
was at the 
Pope's Eye, 
another man- 
made structure 
that was part of 
the defence 
systems in the 
late 1800s. This 
structure was 
being used by 
hundreds of 
Australasian 
Gannets. We 
admired their 
striking plumage 
and stately 
flying skills. 
Black-faced 
Cormorants 
used the rocks 
to roost and dry 
their wings and several Crested Terns were also loafing 
about. We returned to Queenscliff after a highly enjoyable 
four hours, despite not seeing many seabirds. 


Photo: Barry Lingham 


[The bird list for this excursion will be published in the 
October Geelong Naturalist.] 


Snippets from the past 


was one of seventeen lucky enthusiasts to take part in 

Barry’s very successful and enjoyable excursion both 
out through the Heads and then inside the Bay to visit the 
South Channel Fort and the Pope's Eye. | thought the 
following snippets would make worthwhile reading, as they 
demonstrate how our Club was actively involved at both 
sites (albeit we didn't visit the Wedge Light, as the major 
Gannet colony is now based at the Pope's Eye). Pope's 
Eye was colonised significantly later when the Wedge 
Light became over-crowded. 


Excursion-News Sheet No. 81 March 1972 

For Juniors: The recent shooting of 5 adult breeding 
Gannets on Wedge-light out in Port Phillip Bay is one of 
the worst acts of vandalism we have experienced. The 
platform where this small colony of gannets breeds is 
approximately 22' x 28' and is some 15 feet above water 
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level. The platform is very exposed and the only shelter is 
the central 8' cylindrical structure which houses the 
mechanism of the warning light to shipping. This rookery 
was first brought under notice in 1966, when one chick 
was reared. Since then, each year a small number of 
young have been reared with a peak of 11 for the 1968/69 
season. This present season, 5 were reared making a 
total of 36 over the 7 seasons. 


Gannets are fully protected and are amongst our most 
graceful fliers and are expert divers when in search of 
food—many feet under water. The clutch is of only one 
egg, but this last season, 2 nests contained 2 eggs in each 
which is a rarity. Despite the loss of these 5 adult birds, 
the existing chicks are being cared for, and we hope that 
despite such acts of vandalism, the rookery will continue 


to flourish. 
Cont. next page 


Cont. from previous page 


Newsletter No. 146 February 1978 pp. 4—6 

Fort Island Five Year Survey Completed 

Five members of the G.F.N.C, accompanied me to Fort 
Island, situated 4 kilometres beyond Mud Islands and 
situated opposite Sorrento. Here we landed in perfect 
weather on the island at 10.00 a.m. and following a quick 
survey, banding of chicks immediately commenced and by 
11.30 a.m. 50 chicks of the White-faced Storm Petrel 
colony on this island were banded, most being in a downy 
condition. Some 1000 pairs of White-faced Storm Petrels 
occupy this lonely outpost and it was found that many 
burrows were not occupied this season, and after early 
lunch this was not wondered at when we removed some 
101 dead adult birds from the underground ammunition 
storage rooms, Birds get sucked downs into these caverns 
by narrow tunnels and are unable to get out so die of 
starvation. 


This number was some 2 1/2 times greater than previous 
visits. Not only Storm Petrels get trapped but this season’s 
total included remains of Silver Gulls, Crested Terns (one 
was banded), Fairy Tern and one Skylark—blown there 
from the surrounding mainland by strong winds. Plans will 
now be drawn up as to the best way to seal the tunnels 
and so prevent innocent birds becoming trapped 
underground. 


Fort Island is man-made; coming into being in the late 
1800's when there was a scare of a Russian invasion—the 
rocks being transported by barge from Altona-Werribee 
region whereupon this concrete structure was erected and 
when completed was manned by a small garrison. Sand 
was dredged from a nearby sandbar to cover the 
fortifications and it is in this sand that the Storm Petrels 
nest, laying one egg, per breeding pair. 


Only one live bird was found this trip, a Mutton Bird which 
was brought to the surface in a bucket and then released. 
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100 Crested Pigeons on a power line, Jerringot. 


Our work was completed by 2.00 p.m. so we hailed our 
transport and soon boarded and headed back to 
Queenscliff at 15 knots. 


| would like to express my thanks to Club members who 
have assisted with this project, on two occasions 
necessitating remaining overnight, and mostly two visits 
per year. 


The Wedge, Port Phillip Bay 
This unique Gannet Rookery was again in use and 19 


nests were in use but only 15 chicks hatched so far with 

one egg to go. Chicks are at varying stages and banding 
carried out on two visits so far this season, December 9 

and January 10. 


This rookery first came into being in 1962 when two nests 
were occupied, and since then total nests reached a grand 
total of 23 for season 1975/76. Best month for banding 
has been this season with 15, and last season 14 chicks 
were banded. Total bandings overall now total 102 out of 
the 105 chicks reared. 


Best recovery for this season is Gannet number 60283, 
which was picked up in distress at Portsea with nylon 
fishing line entangled, crippling one leg. It was taken to the 
Melbourne Zoo where it was treated. This bird had been 
banded by me on the Wedge 4 years previous on 
November 20, 1973. Actually this bird was seen to hatch 
from its egg on October 5, prior to the date banded. On its 
day of banding, it fell overboard accidentally and had to be 
rescued by our boat crew and returned to the breeding 
platform. 


On December 8, I journeyed to Melbourne to pick up this 
Gannet and it was released next day on the platform 
where it was bred. 


Jack Wheeler 1-2-78. 
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Boneseed pull, You Yangs—27 August 2011 


D ue to the closure of the You Yangs Park for the first 
half of 2011, twelve months has elapsed since our 
last working bee. 


Our absence plus ideal weather conditions has produced 
abundant re-growth; in early, full bloom. A very welcome 
newcomer, John McDonald, plus six members, laboured 
uphill of the east and west walks and produced a great 


...ROb Beardsley 


effort which we will have to match next May to regain the 
upper hand. 


Due to the club's diligence over many years it is wonderful 
to see areas once thick with mature boneseed bushes 
now supporting eucalypts 6” through the trunk. Our 'GFNC 
hill’ is still the showpiece for boneseed removal in the You 
Yangs. Thank you again. 


Bird Observations 
July—August 2011 


‘le the west of the Geelong region lie the extensive 
wetlands of the Western District Lakes. They include 
Lake Corangamite, the largest permanent lake in Victoria, 
plus many hundreds of smaller lakes, many of which are 
ephemeral. Some lakes have high salinity levels and others 
are usually fresh water after filling, but may become 
brackish as they evaporate. Lake Modewarre is the closest 
of the lakes to Geelong. It has filled after a long dry period. 


The lakes are a haven for many birds and when they fill 
after a long dry spell, vast numbers of birds arrive to feed 
or breed. Craig and Rob recently recorded huge numbers 
of duck species, including many thousands of Grey Teal. 
The Banded Stilts have returned and they were also noted 
in large numbers. Red-necked Avocets are often seen with 
Banded Stilts as they prefer the same saline water 
conditions. Many other wader species were noted, as well 
as Cape Barren Geese and Blue-winged Parrots. 


Closer to home, we are seeing reports of many spring 
migrants such as cuckoos and Olive-backed Orioles. 
Australian Reed-Warblers have returned, but they were 
noted later in August, after our Bird Group Meeting. 

We encourage observations of uncommon birds, unusual 
bird behaviour or changes in the range of a species. 


Number Date Comment 


Species 
Brown Quail 1 
Cape Barren Goose 4 


barrage. 
Black Swan 
Australasian Shoveler 


04/08/2011 Lake Modewarre, Wiltons Rd. At least 30 on nesis. 
04/08/2011 Lake Corangamite, NE cnr. At least 6 amongst 1,000s of teal. 


...Barry Lingham 


Rainbow Lorikeets are very common around Geelong, but 
they have only recently moved into the northern areas 
around Bacchus Marsh and Melton. Pied Currawongs have 
also moved into this zone. We also encourage reports of 
unusual visitors to urban areas. 


Spring is here and the bird numbers are probably the best 
they have been for many years. Make the most of your 
opportunities to go bird watching over the coming month. 


Observers: 

Aha, Angus Hartshom; CMo, Craig Morley: DR, David 
Rantall; GP, Graham Possingham; GSt, Graeme Stockton; 
GWh, Glen White; GWt, ;HSt, Hans Streefkerk; JN, John 
Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; LP, Lorraine Preston; 
MHe, Marilyn Hewish: PT, Peter Turner; RGa, Rob Ganly: 
RGb, Ros Gibson; RP, Robert Preston; RSm, Rosalind 
Smallwood: RT, Rosemary Turner; SQ, Stuart Quick: TGb, 
Tim Gibson; TP, Trevor Pescott 


The following observations are a selection of those 


submitted. All observations will be published in Geelong 
Bird Report. 


Observers 


09/07/2011 Barwon River. Flushed from the long grass (Stan Lewis walk). GWt 
04/08/2011 Lake Martin, Cundare pools. 2 on E shore, 2 near Cundare 


RGa, CMo 


RGa, CMo 
RGa, CMo 


Grey Teal 


Chestnut Teal 


Hardhead 


Crested Pigeon 


Tawny Frogmouth 
Shy Albatross 
Giant-Petrel sp 
Australasian Darter 


White-necked Heron 
Straw-necked Ibis 


04/08/2011 
04/08/2011 


04/08/2011 
04/08/2011 


7/08/2011 

11/07/2011 
15/08/2011 
06/08/2011 
28/08/2011 
28/08/2011 
7/08/2011 


03/08/2011 
2/07/2011 
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Lake Corangamite, NE cnr. Many pale birds amongst teal. 
Lake Modewarre, Wiltons Rd. Vast numbers right across 
wetland. 

Lake Corangamite, NE cnr. 1000s noted. 

Lake Modewarre, Wiltons Rd. Vast numbers right across 
wetland. 

Balyang Sanctuary, 2 adults / 2 young. Uncommon here. 
Norlane, East of Western Heights College. On footpath. 
North Geelong, Geelong Saleyards. Feeding on spilt wheat. 
Barwon River, Yollinko wetland area, Barwon River Walk. 
Barwon Heads, from The Bluff. 

Barwon Heads, from The Bluff. All dark bird. 

South Geelong, Barwon River, Princes Bridge. Male wing 
waving, creating interest from female. 

St Leonards, Ibbotson Street. Near creek. Unusual here. 
Marcus Hill, Bellarine Rail Trail. In ploughed paddock. 


RGa, CMo 
RGa, CMo 


RGa, CMo 
RGa, CMo 


GP, JPo 
RP, LP 
HSt 

RT, PT 
GWh 
GWh 
GP, JPo 


DR 
TGb, RGb 





Species 

Black Falcon 

Brolga 

Buff-banded Rail 
Australian Spotted Crake 
Red-necked Avocet 


Banded Stilt 


Double-banded Plover 


Red-necked Stint 


Curlew Sandpiper 


Painted Button-quail 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Little Corella 


Rainbow Lorikeet 


Crimson Rosella 

Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 


Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Southern Boobook 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Satin Bowerbird 
Striated Fieldwren 
Speckled Warbler 
Singing Honeyeater 
Olive-backed Oriole 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Restless Flycatcher 


Scarlet Robin 
Flame Robin 


Rose Robin 
Tree Martin 


Australasian Pipit 


Number Date 
1 11/08/2011 
6 28/07/2011 


1 16/08/2011 
4 04/08/2011 


230 04/08/2011 
100 04/08/2011 
6 04/08/2011 
60 04/08/2011 
10 04/08/2011 
6000 04/08/2011 
70 04/08/2011 
6 04/08/2011 
250 31/07/2011 
30 04/08/2011 
8 04/08/2011 
40 04/08/2011 
2000 04/08/2011 
300 04/08/2011 
4 04/08/2011 
2 04/08/2011 
1+ 01/07/2011 
6 12/08/2011 
24 08/08/2011 
2 14/08/2011 
3 31/07/2011 
4 31/07/2011 
20 16/08/2011 
3 31/07/2011 
{ 18/08/2011 
{ 31/07/2011 
{ 12/08/2011 
3 14/08/2011 
{ 31/07/2011 
{ 16/08/2011 
{ 18/08/2011 
{ 25/07/2011 
{ 08/08/2011 
14 14/08/2011 
3 31/07/2011 
2 04/08/2011 
{ 11/08/2011 
4 31/07/2011 
{ 14/08/2011 
1 8/08/2011 

2 19/08/2011 
1 11/08/2011 
{ 14/08/2011 
1 06/08/2011 
1+ 18/08/2011 
1+ 08/08/2011 
14 2/07/2011 

3+ 6/08/2011 

4 11/08/2011 
{ 14/08/2011 
{ 04/08/2011 
{ 11/08/2011 
24 08/08/2011 


Comment 

You Yangs, E of Toynes Rd. 

Modewarre, Sth Buckley Rd, near Atkins St. 

Freshwater Creek, Dickens Rd. Seen on one day only. 
Lake Corangamite. 

Lake Beeac. In 5 flocks over N end of lake. 

Lake Corangamite. NE cnr of lake amongst Banded Stilts. 
Lake Corangamite, Woods Rd. 

Lake Modewarre, Wiltons Rd. 

Cundare Pools, Cottes Rd. Flock flying to N over water. 
Lake Corangamite, NE cnr of lake. 1,000s! 

Lake Corangamite, Woods Rd. 

Lake Modewarre, Wiltons Rd. 6 noted at distance. 
Queenscliff, Sand Island. Many in breeding plumage. 

Lake Corangamite. Amongst 1000s of stints along shoreline. 
Lake Martin. At least 6 in full breeding plumage. 

Lake Martin. In 4 flocks on each side of barrage. 

Lake Corangamite, NE cnr. 

Lake Corangamite, Woods Rd. In several mobile restless 
flocks. 

Lake Martin, Cundare pools from Cottes Rd. 1 in complete 
and 1 in partial breeding plumage. 

Lake Martin. Near barrage, with other small waders. 
Bellbrae, Norton's Road. Present from June to late July. 
Freshwater Creek, Dickens Rd. Flying. Unusual for here. 
Murgheboluc. Near the Barwon River, using nest hollow in 
Red Gum. Many corellas present. 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Track. 1st record here. Flying 
west. Has become established in Melton and Bacchus Marsh 
in recent times. 

Queenscliff, Sand Island. 

Queenscliff, Swan Island. 

Freshwater Creek, Dickens Rd. 

Queenscliff, Sand Island. 

Barrabool, Property off Merrawarp Rd, near Barwon River. 
Queenscliff, Sand Island. Heard. 

Freshwater Creek, Dickens Rd. Been calling for about 2 
weeks. 

Wensleydale, Very vocal. 

Queenscliff, Swan Island. Heard. 

Freshwater Creek, Dickens Rd. Calling constantly. 
Highton. Urban garden. First record here. 

Barwon River, Yollinko wetland. Flew to a Red Gum stag at 
dusk. 

Murgheboluc. Near the Barwon River. 

Wensleydale. 

Queenscliff, Sand Island. Heard and seen. 

Lake Corangamite, Woods Rd. Heard and seen. 

You Yangs, Turntable. 

Queenscliff, Sand Island. 

Wensleydale. First return this season. 

Corio, Geelong Refinery. Not usually found north of the city. 
Pt Lonsdale, Marion St. Two birds calling about 100 metres 
apart. 

Lara, Windermere Rd. Flying with mouse in beak held by 
body. 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Track. Uncommon winter visitor 
here. 

Freshwater Creek, Dickens Rd. Attacking its image in car 
mirror! Also seen for a few days 27/7/11. 

Barrabool. Property off Merrawarp Rd, near Barwon River. 
Murgheboluc. In grassy paddocks near the Barwon River. 
Marcus Hill, Bellarine Rail Trail, E of Banks Rd. 7 male and 7 
brown. 

Freshwater Creek, Dickens Rd. Seen regularly. 

You Yangs, Great Circle Drive. 2 pairs. M more conspicuous 
than F. 

Wensleydale, A male. 

Lake Martin, Cundare pools, Cottes Rd. In flock of 10 
Welcome Swallows. 

You Yangs, Branding Yards. 1 amongst 20 Welcome 
Swallows. 

Murgheboluc, In grassy paddocks near the Barwon River. 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


Thursday 22 September 2011 


Cowies Creek, North Geelong 


Leader: Lorraine Phelan 


Those who follow Lorraine's blog will know that earlier 
this year she walked; noted things of interest and 
photographed much of the environment of Cowies Creek 
from source to outlet. She will be leading this excursion 
to a section she noted was favoured by birds. 


Meet: 9 a.m. in the small carpark at the start of the 
access road to the City Council Operations Centre, off 
Anakie Road Norlane—on your left just past Cowies 
Creek as you drive north. (Melway 431 F12) 


Bring: Binoculars, suitable clothing and footwear, 
morning tea 


Finish: About 12 midday. 


Enquiries: Lorraine 5243 0636 or Polly 5244 0182 


***Change of venue*** 
September Bird Group meeting 


‘How to record your observations’ 


The meeting on Thursday 15 September involves Craig 
and Barry demonstrating and instructing on the use of 
computer spreadsheets to create bird lists and to record 
your observations. We will cater for all levels of computer 
expertise. So you can practise on the computers, we are 
meeting at Newcomb Secondary College. Please bring 
along a memory stick if you have one. 


Take the Bellarine Hwy east past Wilson’s Rd to 
Newcomb Central shopping centre. You can park there 
or turn left into Newcomb Secondary College, just past 
the shopping centre, and park in the school grounds. 
Enter via a room facing the road, opposite the pedestrian 
lights. Meeting starts at 8:00 p.m. 


Ph. Barry on 5255 4291 or email lingham@tpg.com.au 
for information. 
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GFNC Excursion 
Sunday 18 September 2011 
Brisbane Ranges 


Leader: Grace Lewis 


We will include only the flatter sections of the Ted Errey 
circuit on this excursion, selecting from Outlook, 
Redbeak, Aqueduct and Nelsons Tracks. Lunch will be at 
the Stony Creek Picnic Ground, so a walk along the 
gorge is also a possibility. We may also be able to fitina 
stop at Butchers Road en route. 


Meet: 9.45 at the Anakie General Store, Geelong—Ballan 
Road, Anakie. (Vicroads Map 77, F8) 


Bring: Strong shoes or boots and the usual mix of hat/ 
sunscreen and/or warm jacket and wet weather gear; 
morning and afternoon tea; lunch; and of course 
binoculars and cameras. 


Please do your car pooling beforehand. 


Contact: Grace Lewis.0438 046 363 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


Tuesday 11 October 2011 
John Arnott 


Royal Botanic Gardens Cranbourne—where 
horticulture meets ecology 


The Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room will be 
open from 7.00 p.m. for set up, coffee and chat. The 
lecture will commence at 7.30 p.m. sharp. 


Please make this lecture widely known and RSVP 
Joanne by email vandenbroek1@optusnet.com.au OR 
phone Dick 5243 3916. 


Mailing roster 
September: John 


October: Joan & Tibor Korn 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2011-2012 


President 

Vice-President 
Immediate Past President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minute Secretary 
Committee Member 


Bruce Lindsay 
Vacant 
Deborah Evans 
Grace Lewis 
Peter Turner 
Peter Turner 


John Bell 
Barry Lingham 
Lorraine Phelan 


0439 035 277 


5243 8687 
0438 046 363 
9241 2654 
5241 2654 


9261 3543 
5255 4291 
5243 0636 


brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 


deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 
presturner@ozemail.com.au 
presturner@ozemail.com.au 


solea1@bigpond.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group 


Bird Group 
Conservation Group 
Editor 

Sub-editor 


Dick Southcombe 
Barry Lingham 
Bruce Lindsay 
Lorraine Phelan 
Deborah Evans 


5243 3916 
5255 4291 
9223 2394 
5243 0636 
5243 8687 


lingham@tpg.com.au 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 


5221 4604 
5243 2374 
5243 0636 
5243 4368 


Geelong Bird Report 
Jerringot Group 

Librarian 

Fauna Survey Group 
Membership Officer 
Plant Group 
Web-master 

Eco Book Group 
General Meeting Minutes 


Craig Morley 
Valda Dedman 
Lorraine Phelan 
Trevor Pescott 


craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
ppescott@optusnet.com.au 


5243 3916 
5255 4291 
5243 0636 
5222 5887 


Dick Southcombe 
Barry Lingham 
Lorraine Phelan 
Yvonne Campbell 


lingham@tpg.com.au 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
sscope@optusnetcom.au 





Coming events 


SEPTEMBER 2011 OCTOBER 2011 
6 General Meeting: The Western Grassland 4 General Meeting: Fire ecology—David Cheal 
Reserves— Richard Boekel 11 Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Royal Botanic 
10—11 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley Gardens Cranbourne—John Arnott 
13 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 16 Excursion: Bellbrae Bush 
15 Bird Group: Meeting. Note change of venue (p. 16) Leader: Graeme Stockton 
17-21 Mammal trapping (p. 6) 20 Bird Group: Meeting 
24-25 Angair Wildflower Show 27 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
18 Excursion: Brisbane Ranges. Leaders: Grace Lewis 29-1Nov SEANA Campout: Phillip Island (FNCV) 
22 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Cowies Creek. 
Leader: Lorraine Phelan 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 26 September 2011. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or email (Word document or .rtf please). 
Photographs—digital as jpg, slides or prints for scanning 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 
Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can 
be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission [Melway 452 G4] 


provided that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is 
made. 
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